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It cannot have escaped the notice of any one who 
has observed the development of modern ornamentation, 
that for the last ten years paperhanging has taken the 
lead, as regards originality and novelty of composition, 
in the decoration of oui: walls : not that tapestry is actu- 
ally deposed from its old supremacy, inasmuch as the 
best paperhangings are thpse which most successfully 
imitate it: but it is noteworthy that the paper trade 
employs at the present moment the greatest number of 
designers, and that in no other branch of industry is there 
to be found such a variety of style and such a multitude 
of different productions. All this calls for a careful study 
of a substitute so proverbially obliging and useful as paper. 

A cursory glance at the newest productions of the 
last few years will convince us that the time for chemi- 
cal and technical experiments is past, and that all gro- 
ping about in the mistaken path of new printing processes 
must give way before the effort to produce what is most 
beautiful and appropriate, with the means already at 
hand. But this acknowledgment will not make its way 
before all efforts are exhausted; for as elsewhere, so here, 
that which is simplest is the most difficult of attainment, 
and is only attained after many a circuitous route. 

What twelve years ago I unceasingly pointed out to 
manufacturers, that paperhangings had absolutely no 
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other destination than to offer a cheap substitute for 
stuffs, and that therefore they ought to be made to re- 
present them as far as possible, is at last universally 
acknowledged. 

We are indeed still far from. abandoning the imita- 
tions of reliefs both in wood and plaster; and even the. 
naturalistic flower patterns in combination with the grace- 
ful festoons of the style Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette 
have become naturalised in many circles. The imitations 
of marble as well as of wood might indeed satisfy the 
most refined taste, if the paperhanger treated them, as 
he puts them up, according to the technic of. the true 
material. In lofty apartments the darker dado may very 
well be covered with a paper representing small panels 
of wood; but the want of skilful hands for mounting 
them has made the manufacturers introduce into these 
panels, rosettes, flutings, papier mache ornaments &c, 
and they have thus gone beyond their object, for dados 
of this kind are only suitable for wall decoration if they 
display slender and simple lines and neutral ornaments. 

The grain of the different kinds of wood is now so 
beautifully imitated on paper that it would be a pity if 
this elegant material were not employed as a substitute 
for the comfortable wood-panelling of the dining room &c. 
But with marble papers the case is different: However 
well the veins and spots are represented, the paper will 
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only remain aesthetically beautiful as long as it retains 
its lustre, and in damp climates it is impossible for any 
long time to preserve the staircases and corridors from 
losing their gloss, and the paperhangings especially from 
the destruction of the size of the colours. None of the 
means of avoiding this result, as for example the papers 
of Herting, which can be washed, and which are very 
perfect of their kind, harmonise with the views of the 
public which contents itself with a cheap material for 
such spaces. The more wealthy adopt scagliola or co- 
loured stucco as the more solid decoration. 

A new and very promising kind of paper was the 
hot-pressed gold paper of some ten years ago. The in- 
ventor, Mr. Seegers of Paris, is a Hannoverian by birth 
and a bookbinder by trade, borrowing from which the 
method of gilding with hot dies, he obtained some very 
beautiful effects on heavy papers, the cold process not 
producing so lustrous a gold tint. The invention 'was 
brought to great perfection in combination with the so- 
called mother-of-pearl colour, a light glazing over gold 
and silver. Nevertheless these estampe or embossed 
papers have by. degrees disappeared from the trade, as 
the general public is little disposed to spend three times 
as much on these beautiful imitations of gold as on the 
almost as beautiful imitations of tapestry. Still for very 
rich decorations I would not dispense with them, parti- 
cularly for borders on flock-paper, as they are both more 
lasting and by far more elegant and effective than the 
cheap borders of bronze gold. 

Except for borders, these flock-papers were produced 
by but few manufacturers on account of their high price. 
As long as this falling off merely denotes the principle 
that the groundwork should be kept plain and the border 
so much the more elegant it is certainly right; but the 
principle must not be carried too far, and the inimitably 
beautiful effect of the peculiar velvet tone be neglected. 
Nothing is more elegant than this rich flock paper be- 
tween pilasters, showing simple patterns, the lights of 
which change with every change of position. Besides, 
these patterns have the character of woven textures in 
so high a degree that they deserve our attention on this 
account. The simplest method of imparting this character 
is by hatching. The aesthetic effect of this is great by 
its simplicity, for while reminded by it of tapestry we 
feel both the agreeable sensation of the warm clothing of 
the wall, and the artistic element, that the unity of the 
whole has been produced by the harmonious treatment 
of the several parts. 

Formerly it was deemed sufficient to replace the 
hatching by embossing the paper in imitation of the 
grain of marocco leather or cloth, as the material, when 
finished, had only to be passed between two cylinders. 
This was however a cheat upon the purchaser as when 
the paper is hung, the embossed grain, in a great mea- 
sure, is lost through damp and pressure in the act of 
mounting it. It was better that the manufacturer should 
improve the process of coloured hatching as much as 
possible, and faithfully imitate the several kinds of woven 
tissues by little stripes and dots. With this view I pro- 



posed to some manufacturers that they should make use 
of moulds and rollers with which every pattern, either 
before or after could take the hatching. Within the last 
few years this process met with much approbation, and 
by it the imitation of textile fabrics has been success- 
fully achieved. To increase the effect the outlines were 
made angular or indented", then the whole surface was 
divided into delicate lines, both ornaments and ground- 
work, and by different shades of gold and silver it was 
endeavoured to obtain the effect of brocade. 

Another advantage of this process is a richer em- 
ployment of colours as they are now seen in lines and 
dots only, and are heightened by the glimmer of the 
gold and silver. Even figure ornaments which else- 
where seem hard and too much in evidence, may be 
introduced by this technic. It may easily be conceived 
into what importance the old textile patterns rose all at; 
once, and of what extraordinary advantage they wer| 
to those manufacturers who copied those patterns on 
their papers. But example is more effective than mer£ 
theory, and in 1873 one was given beyond all the ex- : 
pectations of the friends of ornamentation and archaeology;. 
Ph. Balin, who possessed a very large collection of; 
woven* stuffs in Paris undertook the task of copying the" 
richest brocades with all the improvements of the most 
finished technic. This he so successfully accomplished, 
with the assistance of the flock-press, the hot-press, the 
richest gilding, the most varied hatching and the exact 
reproduction of the irregular lines of the web, that his 
copy was almost more beautiful than the original. Not? 
content with this he stretched atlas silk on paper and 
linen till it was without folds and treated it in the same; 
manner as paper. If we add to this, the relief pressing} 
from the wrong side, in order to show the most delicate] 
lace work in all its threads, we can easily understand the! 
astonishment which Balin's exhibition in 1873 excited| 
As Balin had copied the most interesting and mosf 
beautiful textile fabrics of olden time with almost ar-| 
chseological fidelity, the numerous demands from Museums] 
and different collections, are pot to be wondered at. Inf 
the following years Balin's patterns were to be seen in| 
the windows of every paper dealer in large cities, to thef 
great interest of the general public. I was often tempted! 
to inquire what sale these papers had, the price of which! 
varied from 10 to 25 shillings the roll, and heard inj 
reply that scarcely any business was done in these ex-| 
pensive papers , and that it very seldom happened thai? 
they were ordered for anything but a, very small roomf 
or for a firescreen. 

We are under great obligations to Balin for his| 
process, inasmuch as he has compelled former opponents! 
now to vie with him and others in the imitation off 
woven stuffs. Few manufacturers, however, it must be! 
confessed, have ventured to print such expensive papers.! 
The practical sense of the wealthy of the present day* 
perceives that for so high a price the stuffs themselves; 
may be obtained; not to be stretched stiffly out in Ba- 
lin's method, but allowed to fall in folds so as to show? 
the beauty of the material. But the object of paper- 
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hanging is to imitate the textile fabric, and not that the 
latter should imitate the former , for it is only a richer 
material that is worthy of imitation. Several Paris houses, 
as well as the most eminent ones in Germany, are en- 
deavouring to produce these imitations in a less expen- 
sive way and with some success, for our papers ought 
not to obtrude themselves so as to attract the eye too 
vividly as independent costly, works of art. They ought 
to heighten the impression of comfort and convenience 
in our rooms and above all to enliven the cold bare wall 
surfaces with pleasant rythmical forms. This last law 
should be especially attended to, for architectonic effects, 
such as are seen on the walls of Pompeii are much in 
requisition. Only we go further than the ancients, as by 
the help of gilding and hatching we can give a stronger 
tone to the paper than they could by their fresco painting. 

It is a distinguishing feature of the paper manufac- 
ture of the present day that the rich pilaster and panel 
decoration of the Renaissance has of late been again 
taken up. More attention is now paid to single archi- 
tectural details, as for example the base und cap of the 
pilasters, their junction with the friese and pedestal, in 
order to avoid the evil of being obliged to cut through 
. the design. • 

However much paper hanging may be exposed to 
the reproach of being a mere makeshift, and however 
cordially the friends of art may desire that, as in olden 
times , our- cities may be peopled with intelligent artists 
and that we could have fresco paintings as in the loggie 
of the Vatican or in the ducal palace at Mantua, we 
must remember that our lot is cast in the days of ma- 
chinery, and that our aim is to make every material 
accessible to all in the "greatest possible perfection and 
at the lowest possible • price. 

It remains that we speak of the decoration of the 
ceiling, which is too commonly left a bare white surface, 
though it affords the very best field for ornamentation, for 
unlike our walls which are partly covered with cupboards 
and pictures, partly pierced with doors and windows, 
it offers to the eye a large open and free space. Its 
varied decoration, its division into different compartments 
rythmically grouped round the central rosette, and sur- 
rounded by a frame of dark frieze ; all these artistic 
motives amply repay the pains taken in their treatment, 
and are inexhaustible in their variety. The nature of 
the paper rolls requires here the use of straight lines 
for the division of the ceiling, as the paper is manufac- 
tured in long strips, and very few borders even allow of 
their being mounted in circular lines. The imitation of 
the cornice, the rich employment of colours and gilt 
borders, their combination with gilt mouldings &c, give 
a peculiar charm to the paperdecoration and are a com- 
plete justification of its use especially where rapidity of 
execution is necessary. With respect to the borders, we 
must distinguish between the crowning border of the 
wall which marks the transition to the ceiling and gives 
an appearance of greater loftiness, then the broad vigo- 
rous frieze of the ceiling and the light panel border, the 
intention of which last is to mark the transition to the 



central compartment of the ceiling as well as by its light 
corner ornaments to modify the bald and hard circum- 
scribing lines. 

The great lack of good ceiling flowers made me 
some years ago, put forth some lithographic colour prints, 
instead of common paper printing. The invention of the 
quick lithographic colour printing, renders indeed pro- 
duction less expensive, but requires also so great a number 
of copies to render it remunerative that it can only be 
by a greatly increasing use of ceiling flowers that such 
experiment can be repeated. The lithographic colours 
admit of great variety, giving, by their being printed one 
over the other, transparent and novel shades, while size- 
colours can only give one. The experiment succeeded 
also of sticking these rosettes at once on the whitewashed 
ceiling so that the place could be brushed over with thin 
size and the rosette afterwards fastened with strong paste. 

The only other technical novelty is the employment 
of certain coloured varnishes over the gold and silver in 
order to give a metallic sheen to the colour. Printing 
by moulds has been superseded by the cylinder printing 
process which produces more rapidly and is by far the 
less expensive process. The .one inconvenience, namely 
that it can only print contiguous colours separately in 
order to avoid their mixing is partly counteracted by the 
supplemental use of the mould. The English take ad- 
vantage of this .fusion of the colours in their naturalistic 
flower patterns. What we have seen of English papers 
in the trade and in the Exhibitions, by no means merits 
the same approbation as their carpets and curtains. For 
the most part their colours are discordant and glaring, 
and the- designs dull, a sort of intermediate affair be- 
tween the Baroque and the Moorish. The imitations of 
china patterns which have come up within the Jast years 
and which are found also in Paris are only to be ex- 
cused where a grand Persian or Moorish design fills up 
a wall for the sake of enhancing the study of ornamen- 
tation. Otherwise it is an entirely mistaken principle 
that China patterns of this kind should be applied to 
carpets, and it is quite wrong to reproduce their cold 
and clear argillaceous colours and their enamel on paper. 
The imitation of the charming patterns on smooth paper 
is also a failure, as they correspond with another and 
different technic. The Alhambra patterns are prepared 
in wooden moulds and pressed into soft plaster or gypsum: 
the deepened places receive the dark colours, the reliefs 
are gilt or kept 'white. When the light falls on a wall 
of this kind the surfaces in relief shine out beautifully, 
and by their natural shadows tone down the otherwise 
too strong effect of the colours. We must also bear in 
mind that our ordinary wants are different from those 
of the Moors and Orientals. We hang pictures on our 
walls, while with them the ornamentation itself is to be 
the harmonious picture which, by its expression of con- 
formity to law in form and colour, is to lead up' the 
mind to Him who 1 is the Source of light and order. It 
is just the mischief arising from unintelligent mechanical 
technic and the indifference of purchasers, that manufac- 
turers in their pursuit of novelty have plundered ornaments 
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of all styles from all people and times, and experimented 
with them in the hope of stumbling accidentally on what 
was right and good. Enlightened by experience, pur- 
chasers now see that a paper which may be charming 
by its richness and play of colour in a small piece, is 
frequently of no effect when repeated on a wall, and 
content themselves with ordering a coloured paper in 
accordance with their wish and price, and leave every- 
thing else to the intelligence of the decorator. If he, as 
I may judge from my own experience , is capable of 
making a rapid sketch and correct estimate, the necessary 
confidence will be placed in him and all preference given 
to him over all others who sooner or later, while the 
work is going will be stupidly trying how to improve it. 
Nothing less than a school of art can produce de- 
corators of this calibre, and how great the need there 



is of this may be proved by the assistance of Architects 
in large cities, where they have to give advice in matters 
which had formerly independent craftsmen of their own 
province, in all artistic questions. And even their assi- 
stance is generally insufficient, for they have often not 
acquaintance enough with , nor interest in, the mercan- 
tile basis and manufacture. Let us but raise our paper- 
hangers 6y special instruction to a higher degree in the 
artistic scale, and their success will soon demonstrate 
that it is just these decorators who will have the most 
beneficial interest in the extension of the whole realm 
of the productions of Art-industry ; for the buying public, 
for their own ease and from their own want of time have 
the greatest need of these middle-men to advise them as 
to their artistic and technical domestic furniture, and 
but seldom meet with them. 



SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTATION, 




N° 1. Acroterial Termination for a Fountain, from the design of Mr. A, Jungermann in Berlin, executed in terra cotta by Mr. March in 

Gharlottenburg, Berlin. 



